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POLAND. 


A  hundred  years  ago,  there  existed  in  Europe  a  large  king¬ 
dom  called  Poland.  It  occupied  the  geographical  centre  of 
Europe,  and  in  its  condition  of  advancement  stood  about  mid¬ 
way  between  the  refinement  of  France  and  the  semi-barbarism 
of  Russia.  Its  population  was  mostly  of  the  Sclavic  stock, 
and  was  originally  made  up  of  about  a  dozen  tribes  who  came 
from  the  East  during  the  time  of  the  great  emigration  of  na¬ 
tions  into  Europe.  Originally  they  were  known  as  Polans, 
Masovians,  Lenczycans,  Ivurjavians,  Kassubs,  Pomeranians, 
Obotrits,  Wends,  Sorabians,  Lusatians,  Croats,  Lithuanians, 
&c.,  &c.  A  thousand  years  ago,  these  had  become  so  far 
mingled  into  one  people,  that  they  appeared  in  history  under 
the  name  of  the  leading  tribe,  as  Polans  or  Poles,  and  their 
place  of  abode  became  known  as  Poland.  Eor  a  period  of 
five  hundred  years,  they  remained  under  kings  of  the  first 
royal  family,  the  only  native  princes  they  ever  had.  It  is  a 
history  of  wars,  conquests,  losses,  and  convulsions,  in  which 
the  tribes  and  provinces  were  gradually  consolidated  into  a 
certain  degree  of  national  unity,  but  with  boundaries  contin¬ 
ually  changing  by  the  fortunes  of  war  and  other  contingen¬ 
cies.  Then  followed  two  hundred  years  under  the  Lithuanian 
dynasty,  the  period  of  greatest  power  and  prosperity,  but 
marked  by  ineffectual  efforts  to  constitute  its  unassimilated 
provinces,  with  their  incompatible  institutions,  into  one  people, 
possessing  anything  like  a  nationality  of  spirit.  During  the 
interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  princes,  in  1572,  the  great  nobles  and  bishops  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  organizing  anarchy  and  discord  into  a  constitutional 
rule,  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  their  individual  preroga¬ 
tives,  and  curtailing  the  power  of  the  elective  monarch.  At 
first,  toleration  prevailed  towards  the  Protestants,  now  be¬ 
come  quite  numerous ;  but  the  extent  of  religious  freedom 
actually  enjoyed  depended  upon  the  temper  of  the  reigning 
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king,  who  was  always  a  Romanist.  Then  followed  two  hundred 
years  of  persecution  and  oppression,  of  internal  convulsions 
and  foreign  wars,  and  general  decay  and  demoralization  pre¬ 
senting  a  history  too  dismal  to  be  recounted.  In  the  end, 
Poland  had  become  the  make-bate  of  Europe,  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  nations  at  length  relieved  themselves  of  the  nuisance  by 
dividing  among  themselves  a  territory  which  its  inhabitants 
were  unable  either  to  defend  or  to  govern. 

AVe  know  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  very  different  from 
those  that  have  been  generally  presented  by  French  and 
English  writers.  But  we  have  examined  the  history  until  we 
are  fully  satisfied  that  this  representation  is  substantially  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that  the  extinction  of  Poland  was  as  truly  a  gain  to 
the  cause  of  civilization  as  the  extinction  of  Algiers,  over  which 
no  one  ever  thinks  of  uttering  a  lamentation.  It  is  impossible 
to  present  in  a  single  Article  the  detailed  evidence  in  support 
of  this  conclusion.  But  we  beg  our  readers  to  consider  how 
large  a  share  of  their  ideas,  on  the  subject  rest  on  a  purely 
poetical  basis,  and,  in  fact,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  well- 
known  line : 

“And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell!”* 

An  able  writer  says : 

“To  us  the  name  of  Poland  has  been  a  romance,  full  of  stirring  and  pathetic 
elements,  ever  since  we  have  been  a  people.  The  chivalrous  adoption  of  our 
cause,  in  the  war  of  Independence,  by  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  and  other  noble  sons 
of  that  unhappy  land,  had  mingled  a  fraternal  enthusiasm  for  its  liberation  with 
our  earliest  and  holiest  national  memories.  Wheu  their  attempted  revolution  of 
1794,  the  offspring  of  our  own  successful  struggle  for  liberty,  was  crushed  out, 
and  its  leaders  slain  in  battle,  buried  in  dungeons,  or  driven  as  exiles  from  their 
native  soil,  our  young  country  mourned  as  if  a  sister  had  been  smitten.  That 


*  We  give  the  quotation  in  full : 

“  0  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time, 

Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime ; 

Found  not  one  pitying  friend,  one  generous  foe, 

Help  in  her  need,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe. 

Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  uplifted  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career ; 
Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 

And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell !” — Campbell. 
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failure  was  lamented  as  a  misfortune  to  humanity,  a  fatal  check  to  the  progress  of 
free  ideas  and  institutions  in  the  Old  World.  The  partition  of  Poland  which  fol 
lowed,  her  complete  and  final  extinction  as  a  national  existence,  and  the  cruel  and. 
unnatural  measures  associated  with  it  for  destroying,  in  the  rising  generation, 
even  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  aroused  a  feeling  of  pity  and  indignation  deep¬ 
er  and  stronger  than  has  been  excited  by  any  other  event  of  modern  times.” — 
New  York  Examiner. 

If  we  appeal  from  sympathy  to  reason,  from  the  judgment 
of  Poetry  to  that  of  History,  we  shall  find  that  the  extinction 
of  Poland  is  only  a  Providential  retribution  for  a  great  crime 
— a  natural  consequence  as  well  as  a  just  penalty  for  the  most 
unrighteous  and  unrelenting  persecution.  The  people  of 
Poland  were  as  much  divided  in  matters  of  religion,  as  they 
alwavs  were  in  regard,  to  race  and  language.  The  Peforma- 
tion,  from  the  days  of  John  Huss,  had  extensive  success  in 
Poland.  The  eastern  provinces  were  mostly  in  allegiance  to 
the  Greek  Church,  as  the  western  were  to  the  Church  of 
Pome.  In  the  year  1563,  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Diet 
ofWilna  guaranteed  to  the  nobility  and  gentry — the  common 
people  being  of  little  account,  and  mostly  serfs — their  equal 
rights  irrespective  of  religious  profession.  This  toleration, 
with  external  peace  for  many  years,  made  Poland  a  centre  of 
attraction  for  the  persecuted  of  all  creeds  from  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries.  Commerce  flourished,  literature  flourish¬ 
ed,  and  arts  and  manufactures  flourished.  The  population 
was  nearly  doubled,  and  a  middle  class  was  created,  between 
the  nobles  and  the  serfs,  possessing  intelligence  and  wealth, 
with  much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious.  But 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  in  1572,  planted  the  seeds  of 
death.  Their  intrigues  procured  the  election  of  Sigismund 
Yasa  to  the  throne,  a  disciple  of  the  Jesuits,  Avliose  zeal  for 
Pome  had  caused  him  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  crown  of 
Sweden.  He  gradually  excluded  Protestants  from  public 
offices,  so  that  soon  all  the  influence  and  all  the  power  of 
the  government  were  wielded  in  the  interest  of  Pome.  The 
Protestant  Powers  remonstrated,  and,  in  1660,  Sweden  exacted 
from  the  unlucky  king,  John  Casimir,  a  treaty  guaranteeing 
the  rights  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  But  what  are 
treaties  to  the  Jesuits?  In  1717,  the  toleration  laws  them- 
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selves  were  broken  down  at  the  instigation  of  the  Catholic 
bishops,  and  for  fifty  years,  the  evils  of  civil  strife  and  commo¬ 
tion  were  aggravated  by  religious  persecution. 

“  Gradually  were  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Upwards  of  sixty  of  their  churches  were  wrested  from  them  or  leveled  to  the 
ground.  The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing  ;  no 
person  was  exempt  from  persecution,  or  could  calculate  on  security  for  life  or 
property;  their  clergy  were  dragged  before  Romish  tribunals;  their  members 
were  excluded  from  the  magistracy,  and.  declared  incapable  of  bearing  witness  in 
courts  of  justice  ;  their  nobles  were  excluded  from  the  senate,  and  subjected  to  all 
sorts  of  indignities  ;  their  sacraments  and  sepulchres  forbidden ;  their  marriages 
were  pronounced  invalid,  if  not  celebrated  by  the  Romish  priests,  and  their 
children  declared  illegitimate.” — British  and  Foreign  Review. 

They  were,  in  fact,  deprived  of  every  civil  right  and  every 
legal  security.  Many  were  hunted  to  death,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  were  driven  out  of  a  country  in  which  life  had  become 
intolerable.  This  proceeding  of  a  government  wholly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Romish  priesthood,  had  the  effect  to  deprive  the 
country  of  its  intelligent  and  enterprising  middle  classes, 
among  whom  Protestantism  mainly  prevailed.  This  left  the 
military  aristocracy,  proud,  unproductive,  selfish,  and  tyran¬ 
nical,  without  any  check,  to  domineer  over  ignorant  serfs,  de¬ 
graded  and  hopeless,  and  with  no  motive  or  opportunity  for 
improvement. 

The  members  of  the  Greek  Church  were  included  in  those 
sweeping  edicts,  and  thus  the  old  conflicts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  professions  of  Christianity 
were  reproduced  on  a  small  scale  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  Who  can  wonder  that  these 
people,  persecuted  beyond  endurance  in  open  violation  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  their  country,  appealed  to  Russia  for 
protection  ?  Or  that  Russia,  as  the  head  and  protector  of  the 
Greek  worship  should  listen  to  the  appeal  from  its  co-religion¬ 
ists  on  its  very  borders  ?  Or,  that  having  so  good  an  occasion 
for  interfering,  Russia  should  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
seeking  further  advantages? 

In  1763,  when  all  Western  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
parative  exhaustion  from  the  Seven  Years  War,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Czarina  placed  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  on  the  throne  of 
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Poland,  under  the  pledge  of  a  liberal  government.  The 
Popish  bishops  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  conspiracies,  revolts, 
and  foreign  intrigues  against  the  government,  to  restore  the 
ascendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  France  soon  mingled  in 
the  strife,  and  instigated  Turkey  to  declare  war  against  Russia. 
The  king,  Poniatowski,  himself  at  length  yielded  to  the  seduc¬ 
tions  or  the  violence  of  the  Priest’s  party.  The  anarchy  of 
the  country  became  intolerable,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  re¬ 
forming  the  abuses  of  the  most  absurd  constitution  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  ever  was  framed.  The  nation  was  dissolved,  through 
the  threefold  influence  of  the  unbridled  aristocracy,  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  priests  who  know  no  country  but  Rome,  and  the 
intrigues  of  France.  The  agreement  of  the  three  Powers  to 
appropriate  the  fragments,  and  distribute  them  according  to 
convenience,  was  as  fully  warranted  by  the  necessities  of  civil¬ 
ization,  as  any  appropriation  by  any  nation,  or  of  any  terri¬ 
tory  occupied  by  another  people,  that  history  has  recorded, 
from  the  conquest  of  Canaan  to  that  of  Ireland,  or  even  the 
expulsion  of  the  Sioux  Indians  from  Minnesota. 

It  was  equally  natural  that  the  Protestants,  who  were  mostly 
in  the  Western  provinces,  should  look  for  relief  under  these 
oppressions  to  the  Protestant  governments,  especially  as  sever¬ 
al  of  them  had  been  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1660,  whereby 
the  rights  of  the  Protestants  had  been  expressly  guaranteed. 
But  no  remonstrances  of  England  and  the  others  could  move 
the  hearts  of  the  unrelenting  priesthood,  or  allay  the  madness 
of  the  fanatical  chiefs,  and,  at  length,  Prussia  resolved  to  com¬ 
pel  by  military  force  the  observance  of  the  treaties  of  tol¬ 
eration.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  treaties  could  not  be 
made  to  bind  a  people  so  utterly  demoralized  and  wholly  irre¬ 
sponsible  to  the  laws  of  nations  or  the  force  of  national  obliga¬ 
tions.  Russia  and  Prussia  resolved  to  curtail  the  exorbitance 
of  a  Power  that  no  persuasion  could  tame,  and  no  covenants 
could  bind.  Austria  was  appealed  to  on  other  grounds,  and 
became  a  party  to  the  partition  of  1772.  The  rest  of  Europe 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  conclusion,  because  there  was  no 
reasonable  objection.  It  was  impossible  then  to  get  up  a  sym¬ 
pathy  in  behalf  of  the  nation  as  such,  because  it  had  not,  in 
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fact,  maintained  an  independent  existence  for  a  century  past, 
having  been  little  more  than  a  shuttlecock  in  the  hands  of 
other  Powers.  And  as  for  the  people  who  were  taken  under 
the  dominion  of  the  other  governments,  everybody  knew  that 
they  were  better  ruled  and  better  protected  in  their  personal 
rights  and  religions  liberties  than  they  were  before.  The  parti¬ 
tioning  Powers  had  obviously  followed  that  great  law  of  self- 
preservation,  which  all  nations  in  their  turn  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  obey.  So  the  first  partition  became  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  has  stood  undisturbed  now  for  ninety-two  years. 
For  nearly  a  century  those  dismembered  provinces  have  been 
integral  portions  of  Russia,  and  Austria,  and  Prussia-,  and 
have  been  governed  by  other  laws  than  those  of  Poland.  The 
people  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  habituated  to  other  institu¬ 
tions,  other  populations  have  intermingled  with  them,  and  the 
very  lines  of  demarcation  have  been  obliterated  around  them. 
To  go  back  over  all  this  lapse  of  time,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
transactions  thus  passed,  would  carry  us  back  to  the  days  when 
we  ourselves  were  loyal  provinces  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
re-open  the  buried  claims  of  George  III.  to  our  allegiance. 

There  were  not  wanting,  even  then,  patriotic  Polish  states¬ 
men  who  were  willing  to  make  one  more  effort  to  introduce 
those  reforms  in  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the  country, 
which  alone  could  preserve  order  and  restore  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity.  After  a  great  effort,  a  national  diet  was  convened  in 
1788,  which  introduced  a  more  rational  constitution,  conferred 
political  rights  upon  the  cities  and  towns,  and  afforded  some 
degree  of  religious  toleration,  and  this  was  solemnly  sworn  to 
by  king  and  people  in  May,  1791.  But  the  malcontent 
chiefs  got  up  an  insurrection,  Russia  and  Prussia  again  inter¬ 
fered,  and  a  second  partition  was  made  in  1793.  The  rest  of 
Europe  was  too  much  absorbed  by  the  distractions  growing  out 
of  the  French  revolution  to  attend  to  what  was  going  on  in 
that  remote  corner.  A  series  of  desperate  struggles  to  recover 
what  was  irrecoverable,  issuing  in  fierce  battles  and  over¬ 
whelming  defeats,  continued  for  about  five  years,  and  ended 
by  blotting  Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe  in  1798.  The 
mass  of  the  people  soon  forgot  that  they  had  ever  paid  allegi- 
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ance  to  a  government  which  had  left  no  memories  of  its  bene¬ 
fits.  The  fighting  soldiers  and  irrepressible  nobles  scattered 
themselves  abroad  to  fight  in  other  armies,  and  to  clamor  and 
plot  for  the  recovery  of  the  dominion  which  the  world  had 
extinguished  because  it  was  intolerable. 

Had  things  been  left  to  their  own  course,  these  dissevered 
provinces  would  doubtless  have  assimilated  themselves  with  the 
several  nations  to  which  they  belonged,  and  would  have  shared 
for  weal  or  woe  in  their  advance  and  retrogression.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  they  fell  within  the  scope  of  Napoleonic  Ideas.  Napo¬ 
leon  adopted  the  old  French  policies  of  past  centuries,  in  very 
many  respects.  After  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1S0T,  which 
placed  the  map  of  Europe  as  it  were  under  his  hand,  he  com¬ 
menced  the  reconstruction  of  Poland,  for  the  ancient  French 
object  of  securing  a  lodgment  in  the  centre  of  the  continent, 
and  a  barrier  against  the  growing  power  of  Russia.  One 
object  of  the  grand  campaign  of  1812,  was  to  wrest  from  Rus¬ 
sia  her  share  of  the  partition,  which,  added  to  the  portions 
already  taken  from  Prussia  and  Austria,  was  to  restore  to 
Poland  its  old  boundaries,  and  make  it  again  a  kingdom 
among  the  nations.  The  burning  of  Moscow  put  an  end  to  all 
these  schemes,  but  not  till  after  they  had  planted  among  the 
Polish  aristocracy  the  seeds  of  a  perennial  fanaticism,  which 
Rome  and  Paris  have  taken  care  to  cultivate  and  preserve  to 
this  day.  For  fifty  years,  the  origin  of  all  Polish  excitements, 
the  mainspring  of  all  movements  for  the  restoration  of  Polish 
nationality,  has  been  at  Paris. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  reasons 
which  influenced  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  retain  a  nominal 
kingdom  of  Poland  in  regulating  the  map  .of  Europe,  which 
they  then  had  wholly  in  their  hands.  It  is  alleged  by  English 
writers  that  it  was  done  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  solely  on 
his  own  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  some  new  experi¬ 
ments  in  government.  Flis  own  rule  being  despotic,  he  wished 
to  carry  on  a  constitutional  government  in  his  Polish  provin¬ 
ces,  while  he  maintained  absolutism  in  the  rest  of  his  empire, 
and  that  Lord  Castlereagh  and  all  his  own  wisest  commission¬ 
ers  dissuaded  him  from  the  project.  It  is  certain  that  after  the 
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overthrow  of  Napoleon,  the  Russian  share  of  the  final  parti¬ 
tion  reverted  to  Russia  by  the  same  right  on  which  it  was  held 
before,  and  by  the  same  title  on  which  Prussia  and  Austria 
held  their  shares.  In  neither  case  is  the  title  derived  from 
that  Congress.  At  any  rate,  it  is  true  that  Alexander  agreed 
to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Poland,  and  to  constitute  his 
Polish  territories  into  a  kingdom,  with  a  separate  representa¬ 
tion  and  national  institutions.  The  other  parties  to  the  parti¬ 
tion.  Austria  and  Prussia,  made  similar  stipulations  for  the 
Poles  under  their  dominion.  And  it  wras  further  stipulated, 
that 


“  The  Poles,  subjects  respectively  of  the  high  [contracting  parties,  shall  obtain 
institutions  which  shall  insure  the  preservation  of  their  nationality,  in  such  form 
as  each  of  the  governments  to  which  they  belong  may  think  it  useful  and  pi-oper 
to  grant  them.” 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  what  wras  the  reason  that 
Earl  Russell,  in  so  strenuously  demanding  of  Russia  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  did  not  see  an 
equal  necessity  for  making  the  same  demand  upon  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Russia,  at  least,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
tried  to  fulfill  the  treaty.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  was  estab¬ 
lished,  with  a  representative  legislature,  and  other  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions,  a  responsible  ministry,  a  separate  judiciary, 
and  a  national  army,  and  the  Emperor’s  brother,  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  for  Viceroy.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
Emperor’s  motives  or  expectations  in  attempting  this  anomaly 
in  government,  they  all  failed.  To  suppose  that  the  'passion 
for  nationality  in  those  lawless  nobles,  cherished  by  a  century 
of  anarchy,  would  die  out  gradually  under  the  vigorous  rule  of 
the  Emperor,  by  allowing  it  the  little  indulgence  of  a  nominal 
independence,  is  as  wise  as  it  is  to  think  of  curing  a  drunkard 
of  his  appetite  by  giving  him  only  two  or  three  drinks  a  day. 
Before  the  death  of  Alexander,  there  were  frequent  conspira¬ 
cies  to  overthrow  the  government ;  and  after  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  in  1825,  it  took  but  a  few  years  to  bring  about  the 
revolt  of  1830.  The  Polish  nobles  and  upper  classes,  who 
controlled  the  insurrection,  showed  by  their  management  that 
misfortune  had  taught  them  neither  the  wisdom  and  self-con- 
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trol  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  government,  nor  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  freeing  and  elevating  their  serfs.  Although 
split  into  factions,  only  less  violent  in  hostility  to  each  other 
than  in  enmity  against  the  Russians,  they  introduced  no 
measures  of  reform,  no  enterprise  of  industry,  no  plans  of 
general  education  or  religious  freedom.  For  sixteen  years  they 
persisted  in  a  series  of  the  most  ill-concocted  conspiracies,  the 
most  aindess  outbreaks,  the  most  desperate  and  fruitless  strug¬ 
gles,  all  resulting  only  in  disaster  and  ruin  even  more  terrible 
than  that  of  1792.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  a  man  to 
deal  gently  with  such  a  band  of  freebooters,  who  gave  ample 
proof  that  their  clamors  for  independence  sprung  not  from  an 
earnest  longing  for  the  function  of  self-government,  but  merely 
from  an  uneasy  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  checks  and  re¬ 
straints  which  all  real  governments  are  obliged  to  enforce  upon 
their  subjects.  The  titular  nationality  of  Poland  was  abol¬ 
ished,  and  that  was  done  too  late  which  ought  to  have  been 
done  at  first,  in  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  policy  of  assimila¬ 
tion  to  bring  these  provinces  into  unity  of  laws  and  privileges 
with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  That  this  w7as  done  with  a  strong 
hand,  and  often  with  a  terrible  vindictiveness,  is  most  true. 
That  the  madness  of  those  demi-savages  could  have  been  re¬ 
pressed  by  any  gentle  processes,  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 
That  these  successive  insurrections  were  justified  by  any  of 
the  principles  of  action  recognized  by  the  laws  of  nations,  or 
the  principles  of  Christian  morality,  has  never  been  shown  or 
attempted  to  be  proved.  There  wras  neither  the  deprivation  of 
essential  rights,  the  endurance  of  intolerable  oppression,  nor 
the  reasonable  prospect  of  good  to  be  accomplished,  wThich  all 
good  writers  admit  to  be  necessary  to  justify  revolt  against  a 
regularly  established  government. 

In  this  terribly  appropriate  way,  the  kingdom  of  Roland  has 
come  to  its  end,  in  the  midst  of  bloody  strife  and  wide-spread 
desolation,  the  natural  fruits  of  its  own  frenzy.  Thus  winds 
up  a  millennium  of  turbulence  and  violence  unmatched  by  any 
thousand  years  of  any  other  people.  Poland  is  extinct,  and  it 
has  departed  without  being  desired.  There  is  no  remembrance 
of  the  past,  and  no  hope  for  the  future,  that  should  make  the 
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world  wisli  for  its  restoration.  Faith,  humanity,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  would  love  to  have  it  buried  in  oblivion,  like  Pontus,  or 
like  more  ancient  Assyria.  Put  a  present  exigency  renders 
the  duty  imperative  of  reviving  these  terrible  memories,  to 
warn  statesmen  and  nations  against  involving  the  world  in 
general  war  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  civilized  and 
responsible  State  out  of  these  impracticable  materials.  Poland, 
as  a  country,  had  neither  a  natural  unity,  a  definite  locality, 
nor  a  settled  boundary.  It  had  neither  centre  nor  circumfer¬ 
ence.  As  a  nation,  it  had  neither  internal  cohesion,  nor  object 
of  existence.  Its  people  were  serfs,  too  ignorant  to  judge,  and 
too  depressed  to  have  a  will  in  regard  to  public  affairs.  Its 
chiefs  were  as  destitute  of  true  patriotism  as  they  were  reck¬ 
less  of  moral  obligation.  They  clung  to  their  country,  because 
it  afforded  them  wealth  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  and  still  more 
because  it  furnished  a  theatre  for  the  indulgence  of  their  frac¬ 
tious  wills  and  their  unbridled  violence— not  because  it  had 
been  in  the  past,  or  could  be  in  the  future,  a  light,  and  a  glory, 
and  a  blessing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  As  a  kingdom 
it  has  now  passed  into  history,  along  with  so  many  other  king¬ 
doms  that  have  risen  and  disappeared — with  Castile  and  Leon, 
with  Burgundy  and  Navarre,  and  more  than  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  enumerate,  showing  beyond  all  controversy,  that  a 
kingdom,  like  a  man,  is  born  to  live,  and  then  to  die.  We 
weep  for  the  death  of  the  great  and  good,  although  we  cannot 
wish  them  back  among  us.  For  the  extinction  of  Poland, 
there  need  not  be  even  the  passing  cloud  of  national  sorrow. 

These  things  being  so,  it  may  well  be  wondered,  how  the 
civilized  world  has  come  to  look  with  so  peculiar  a  sympathy 
upon  “Bleeding  Poland,”  and  to  feel  so  intense  an  interest  in 
these  reckless,  hopeless,  insane,  and  criminal  enterprises  for  its 
resuscitation  from  the  death  to  which  it  has  been  consigned  bv 
its  crimes.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  world  knew  no  better.  All  these  fearful  facts 
of  history  are  on  record,  accessible  to  all,  and  yet  the  judg¬ 
ment  formed  has  ignored  their  existence.  One  reason,  in  this 
country,  has  been  the  public  gratitude  for  the  gallantry  of 
Pulaski  and  his  compatriots  in  our  own  revolution.  A  still 
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more  influential  cause  is  in  the  fact  that  we  have  been  so  much 
accustomed  to  take  our  impressions  in  regard  to  affairs  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  entirely  from  English  representations. 
Then  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Poles  of  history,  and 
poetry,  and  romance,  were  exclusively  an  aristocracy,  and  all 
literature  is  suffused  with  a  special  interest  in  the  sufferings  of 
fallen  aristocracies.  Only  Christianity  is  absorbed  with  the 
labors  of  fishermen  and  cordwainers,  and  the  martyrdom  of 
peasants  and  women.  England  has  held  on  to  Poland,  because 
it  furnished  excitement  without  calling  for  action,  and  moved 
pity  without  the  obligation  of  interference,  and  because  it  kept 
alive  a  national  prejudice  against  Russia,  which  often  serves  a 
very  convenient  purpose  in  politics  and  diplomacy.  France 
has  retained  her  “Polish  Committee”  from  generation  to 
generation,  for  the  facility  it  afforded  of  producing  a  sensation, 
and  threatening  an  explosion  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  be¬ 
cause  Poland  was  looked  upon  with  special  interest  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  And  the  Church  of  Rome  has  seen  the 
advantage  of  having  thus  a  point  of  living  contact  and  antag¬ 
onism  with  the  Greek  Church.  Consider  all  this  influence  as 
combined  and  managed  by  the  skill  of  the  Jesuits,  and  we 
have  elements  which  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
why  so  great  interest  lias  been  felt  in  Poland. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  champions  of  Polish  resus¬ 
citation  have  alleged  only  one  consideration  which  bears  even 
the  semblance  of  a  general  principle,  applicable  to  the  affairs 
of  nations,  and  fitted  to  commend  the  cause  of  the  insurgents 
to  public  respect  and  approbation.  It  is  what,  in  modern 
phraseology,  goes  by  the  name  of  nationality,  ft  is  said  that 
Poland  is  a  nationality,  that  a  nationality  has  the  right  to  per¬ 
petuate  its  existence,  that  the  right  of  a  nationality  to  vindi¬ 
cate  to  itself  the  prerogative  of  self-government  is  inalienable, 
that  neither  conquest,  nor  submission,  nor  the  lapse  of  time 
deprives  a  nationality  of  the  right  of  reasserting  its  existence, 
at  whatever  perils  or  sacrifices  to  itself  or  others,  and  with  or 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  If  we  now  inquire 
what  constitutes  this  “nationality,”  we  shall  find  a  great  want 
of  clearness  and  consistency  in  the  definitions  presented.  If 
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nationality  means,  as  the  insurgent  Poles  claim,  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  with  the  ancient  boundaries,  then 
the  question  opens  before  us,  at  what  period  shall  we  stereo¬ 
type  the  boundaries  of  a  kingdom  whose  limits  were  changed 
in  every  century  of  its  existence.  At  one  time  it  reached 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Moscow,  and  at  another 
included  that  capital.  At  one  time  it  included  Moldavia. 
They  claim  Lithuania  as  an  integral  part  of  Poland,  but  it  only 
became  so  in  1569.  A  hundred  years  later,  Prussia  was  finally 
ceded  from  Poland  to  Brandenburg.  Another  century  still 
brings  us  to  the  first  formal  partition.  Where  shall  we  draw 
the  line?  For  what  good  end  is  the  civilized  world  bound  to 
turn  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial  plate  of  time  ?  The  provin¬ 
ces.  which  fell  to  Prussia  in  the  first  division,  are  now  German 
and  Protestant,  rather  than  Polish  and  Papal,  and  would  be 
ruined  by  coming  again  under  the  anarchy  and  turbulence  of 
the  ancient  Polish  rule.  Those  which  fell  to  Russia  are  largely 
Russian  in  their  population,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of 
German  Protestants  and  Catholics.  It  is  essential  to  the  claim 
of  a  people  for  independence  that  they  should  have  a  country, 
defined  or  definable  by  metes  and  bounds,  which  Poland  has 
not,  and  never  had  for  any  considerable  time. 

If,  again,  it  is  claimed  that  Poland  should  of  right  be  a 
kingdom  again,  because  it  has  once  been  a  kingdom,  the 
question  arises,  whether  there  is  any  statute  of  limitations  run¬ 
ning  against  that  right,  or  is  it  indefeasible  and  perennial?  If 
the  latter,  we  see  flitting  before  us  the  ghosts  of  an  army  of 
dead  kingdoms,  whose  claims,  if  allowed,  would  make 
strange  work  with  the  map  of  Europe.  In  Spain  we  should 
restore  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  Castile,  Aragon,  Murcia,  and 
several  more.  In  Austria  we  should  have  Bohemia  and  Hun¬ 
gary;  and  in  Italy.  Naples,  Sicil}7,  and  Sardinia.  In  France 
we  should  restore  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  Navarre,  and  others; 
and  Great  Britain  would  restore  nationality  to  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, — the  latter  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  its  last  sovereign  so  late  as  1765.  Several  of 
these  could  present  much  fairer  claims  on  the  merits  than  can 
ever  be  urged  on  behalf  of  Poland. 
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But  we  find  a  novel  significance  attached  to  the  term  na¬ 
tionality — a  modem  meaning  to  an  old  word — which  is  now 
used  to  denote  something  like  ethnological  identity.  This 
usage  has  crept  into  our  language  since  the  time  that  Dr. 
Goodrich  revised  Webster’s  Dictionary  ;  for  there  the  word  is 
defined — “National  character;  also,  the  quality  of  being  na¬ 
tional,  or  strongly  attached  to  one’s  nation.”  This  ethnolog¬ 
ical  application  is  altogether  a  forced  meaning,  and  if  allowed 
will  introduce  a  strange  confusion  of  language,  and  a  still 
more  deplorable  confusion  of  political  rights  and  interests. 
The  usage  comes  to  us  from  Germany,  where  it  has  been 
employed  as  an  obscure  expression  of  a  shadowy  idea.  The 
Germans  find  their  country  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
separate  sovereignties,  while  the  people,  thanks  to  Luther’s 
translation  of  the  Bible,  all  read  the  same  language.  And  it 
humiliates  them  that  they  have  no  German  government  for 
the  German  nation.  And  they  are  seeking  to  propagate  a 
popular  determination  in  favor  of  national  unity  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  one  in  nationality.  And  they  give 
color  to  their  idea  by  attempting  to  extend  its  application  to 
other  countries.  The  very  suggestion  that  Europe  can  be 
governed  in  this  age  by  this  principle  of  ethnological  affinity, 
is  too  absurd  for  refutation.  Shall  we  2:0  bv  the  nationalities 
that  existed  before  the  Roman  conquests,  or  by  those  that  pre¬ 
vailed  after  the  fall  of  Rome  ?  Or,  shall  we  take  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  or  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  that  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  or  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  or  the  treaty  of  Villa  Fran¬ 
ca  ?  At  any  rate,  it  will  not  help  Poland,  for  Lithuania  is 
not  Polish,  and  if  we  go  back  to  the  Slavonic  origin,  it  brings 
us  to  Panslavism  at  once,  which  we  shall  have  to  the  full  as 
soon  as  Russia  gets  hold  of  Croatia.  If  the  progress  of  civili¬ 
zation  is  promoted  by  having  people  of  a  common  race  united 
under  a  common  government,  the  consolidation  of  Poland  with 
Russia  was  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  would  be  very  desirable,  on  very  many  accounts,  to  see  a 
growing  national  unity  taking  place  in  Germany.  And  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  of  such  a  tendency.  But  we  be- 
li  eve  that  this  theory  of  ethnological  unity  is  one  of  the 
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feeblest  of  all  the  forces  that  are  leading  to  such  a  result. 
Nationality  is  created,  and  nations  are  consolidated  and  mold¬ 
ed  into  unity,  by  more  tangible  influences  than  this.  What 
a  comment  is  the  history  of  Germany  on  this  ethnological 
delusion  !  So  is  the  history  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Great 
Britain.  So  are  the  wars  between  this  country  and  the  latter. 
And  what  a  terrible  refutation  we  find  in  our  own  civil  war 
now  raging?  This  whole  theory  is  an  idea  of  the  closet, 
pleasing  enough  to  the  dreams  of  a  student,  but  inapplicable 
to  the  necessities  of  human  life.  To  launch  a  nation  into 
existence  upon  such  a  theory,  is  to  go  to  sea  in  an  egg-shell,  or 
to  build  a  bridge  upon  cobwebs.  But  if  the  principle  itself 
were  a  reality  in  its  application  to  Germany,  it  could  not  help 
Poland,  for  the  question  would  then  arise,  whether  it  is  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  sort  of  nationality,  that  five  millions  of  Poles  shall 
be  governed  by  Russia,  or  that  ten  millions  of  Russians  shall 
be  governed  by  Poland.  There  are  no  lines  to  be  drawn  that 
will  obviate  this  difficulty,  because  in  the  changes  of  two 
hundred  years  the  people  of  the  several  races  have  become 
intermingled  inseparably.  To  divide  them  by  races  would  be 
like  separating  the  Norman  race  in  England,  or  those,  of 
Yankee  origin  in  the  Southern  States.  The  evils  arising  from 
the  mingling  of  races  must  be  borne  with,  and  alleviated  as 
they  may,  but  the  destinies  of  nations  will  be  governed  by 
other  considerations. 

In  all  ages,  and  in  this  age,  differences  and  agreements  in 
religion  have  been  much  more  influential  upon  national 
arrangements,  than  the  enmities  or  attachments  of  race.  But 
this  furnishes  no  plea  in  favor  of  Polish  reconstruction.  Even 
the  terrible  persecutions,  banishments,  and  massacres  of  the 
last  century  utterly  failed  of  producing  a  real  religious  unity  ■ 
in  that  country.  And  even  the  formal  agreement  caused  by 
that  reign  of  terror  has  long  since  disappeared  under  the  more 
liberal  rule  that  has  existed  since  the  partition.  It  would  cost 
more  blood  now,  than  it  did  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
to  bring  Poland  back  to  even  the  semblance  of  religious  unity 
which  it  gained  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa  and  the  overthrow 
of  Charles  Nil. 
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If  it  should  still  be  doubted  whether  we  have  presented 
adequate  causes  in  explanation  of  the  facts  of  history  here 
treated  of,  it  would  he  instructive  to  trace  the  whole  series  of 
events,  with  their  long  catalogues  of  crimes  and  calamities,  to 
one  common  source,  the  disastrous  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  over  the  politics  of  Europe.  But  to  discuss  this  in  an 
adequate  manner  would  lead  us  over  too  wide  a  field  for  the 
present  occasion.  The  charge  is  boldly  made,  and  its  truth 
will  grow  more  palpable  and  overwhelming,  the  more  fully  the 
history  of  Poland  is  examined,  that  its  long  catalogue  of  dis¬ 
asters,  and  its  final  ruin,  have  been  caused  by  its  subserviency 
to  the  Pope,  and  by  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits  as  his 
emissaries  for  mischief.  And  there  is  ample  reason  for  the 
confident  belief  that  the  present  outbreak  was  planned,  and 
caused,  and  has  been  continued  and  exasperated  by  the  direct 
influence  of  Rome  and  its  agents.  Bear  in  mind  that  the 
power  of  Rome  in  Poland  chiefly  extended  over  the  aristocracy 
and  the  more  degraded  portions  of  the  serfs.  Also,  that  the 
influence  of  Rome  is  naturally  giveii  in  favor  of  absolutism 
and  popular  ignorance,  and  against  liberty  and  social  progress. 
Also,  that  the  Popes  have  never  ceased  their  machinations  and 
endeavors  to  extend  their  sway  over  the  Greek  Church.  The 
determination  of  Alexander  II.  to  emancipate  the  serfs,  and  to 
circulate  the  scriptures,  and  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  popular 
education,  and  to  make  the  laborers  owners  of  the  land  they 
cultivate,  in  a  word,  to  Americanize  the  empire,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  shatter  at  a  blow  the  whole  fabric  of  priest¬ 
craft  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  now  or  never  with  the  Pope. 
Hence  the  conspiracy  at  Paris,  diffused  also  through  Poland, 
to  take  advantage  of  every  confusion,  and  prejudice,  and  the 
other  embarrassing  excitements  that  could  not  but  attend  the 
final  act  of  emancipation  in  March  last.  It  was  the  early  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  plot  that  led  the  Russian  government  to  adopt 
the  peculiar  method  of  conscription  a  year  ago.  Instead  of 
drawing  by  lot,  as  is  usual,  the  authorities  made  a  list  of  all 
who  were  known  to  be  disaffected,  and  on  a  certain  night 
seized  them  and  carried  them  by  force  to  the  army.  French 
and  English  writers  have  been  fond  Of  alleging  this  unusual 
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conscription  as  the  cause  of  the  insurrection,  but  they  are 
finally  obliged  to  admit  that  the  conspiracy  was  the  cause  of 
the  conscription.  And  even  Blackwood  is  forced  to  admit  its 
necessity. 

“  What  was  the  Russian  government  to  do  ?  What  else  would  another  govern¬ 
ment  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances  ?  It  would  he  unjust  to  the  Russian 
government  to  compare  its  conduct  in  this  matter  with  that  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  1852.  The  coup  d’etat  was  an  act  of  individual  ambi¬ 
tion  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  accomplished  by  bloodshed  and 
deportations  unparalleled  during  the  severities  at  Warsaw  which  led  to  the 
present  revolt.” — Blackwood,  Jan.  18G4.  p.  324. 

Say,  rather,  which  were  the  first  steps  for  the  repression  of 
“  the  present  revolt  ?”  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  the  Pope  attempted  to  extort  from  him  the  conces¬ 
sion,  that  priests  and  nuns,  as  the  subjects  of  Borne,  should 
not  he  held  answerable  to  Kussian  laws  and  justice.  But 
Nicholas  was  found  too  tough  a  customer  to  he  dealt  with  in 
that  way.  Hence  the  necessity  for  Polish  independence.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  outbreak,  the  most  ardent  manifestations 
of  interest  in  behalf  of  “  unhappy  Poland  ”  came  from  Bishop 
Hughes  and  the  Koman  Catholic  press.  This  was  a  suspicious 
circumstance,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Pope  was  deeply  exercised  in  his  mind  in  behalf  of 
the  insurrection.  This  confirmed  the  previous  suspicion  ;  for, 
when  was  the  Pope  interested  in  favor  of  an  insurrection 
that  was  not  designed  to  extend  and  strengthen  his  dominion  ? 
Then  followed  the  movement  of  France  for  intervention,  into 
which  lie  also  inveigled  the  governments  of  Austria  and 
Great  Britain,  but  which  was  repressed  with  such  calm  and 
dignified  self-reliance  by  Bussia  that  there  is  little  probability 
of  the  impertinence  being  repeated  in  that  form.  Prince 
GortchakofTs  final  dispatch  on  the  subject,  dated  September 
7th,  1863,  is  a  model  of  diplomatic  serenity  and  self-respect. 
He  says — 

“  It  is  not  the  principles  of  the  general  act  of  Vienna  that  are  in  question — as, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  three  Powers  who  have  offered  representations  concerning 
Poland'have  taken  the  stipulations  of  1815  as  a  basis — and  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
tire  Russian  Cabinet  has  declared  its  intention  to  respect  those  stipulations.  The 
only  question  relates  to  their  application  ;  but  this- involves  confidential  questions 
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which  the  three  boundary  states  have  ever  considered  as  a  sovereign  prerogative, 
and  within  their  exclusive  competence.  The  Russian  Government  is  of  opinion 
that,  after  the  experience  that  it  has  had,  those  measures  [those  recommended  by 
the  three  Powers]  cannot  be  applied  whilst  the  insurrection  is  up  in  arms  ;  that 
they  must  be  preceded  by  the  reestablishment  of  order;  and  that,  in  order  to  be 
efficacious,  they  must  proceed  directly  from  the  sovereign  power,  in  the  fulness 
of  its  strength  and  its  liberty,  and  without  any  foreign  diplomatic  pressure.” 

This  determination  of  Russia,  to  settle  her  domestic  difficul¬ 
ties  “  without  any  foreign  diplomatic  pressure,”  is  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe  what  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  America,  a 
Declaration  of  National  Freedom  from  Foreign  Interference, 
in  which  England  and  Austria  have  virtually  acquiesced  by 
declining  the  insidious  proposal  for  a  General  Congress  of 
Nations.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  Russia  vindicate  it 
on  the  plains  of  Holstein,  should  the  present  iniquitous  attempt 
of  the  Frankfort  Diet  to  dismember  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
be  madly  persisted  in.  But  all  other  expedients  proving  abor¬ 
tive,  we  find  the  grand  conspiracy  falling  back  upon  the 
dernier  resort  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  inflaming  popular  super¬ 
stition  preparatory  to  a  general  crusade  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed  faithful  in  Poland.  A  leading  Romanist  paper  in 
this  country  informs  us,  with  great  solemnity,  that  “  the  Pope, 
as  head  of  Christendom ,  has  offered  up  prayers  to  Ileaven  for 
the  freedom  of  Poland.”  And  it  argues  inevitable  success,  by 
the  consideration  that  “If  God  is  the  Protector  of  nations, 
who  should  represent  them  to  him,  but  his  vicar  on  earth  ?” 
And  it  reasons  on  in  this  style — 

“Excepting  the  tyranny  of  England  over  Ireland,  that  of  Russia  over  the 
Poles  is.  the  most  cruel  in  the  world.  Why  may  not  the  supreme  visible  head  of 
Christendom  make  public  prayers  for  such  a  nation  ?  Ilis  own  position,  the 
catholicity  of  the  Poles,  their  past  services  against  the  desolating  Turk,  and  their 
sufferings,  ratify  this  act.  And  it  will  be  found  that  Pius  IX.  has  not  made  pub¬ 
lic  prayers  in  vain.  The  voice  of  the  Church  always  reaches  the  Divine  heart. 
It  would  be  out  of  nature  if  the  Protector  of  Nations  did  not  hear  His  vicegerent 
on  earth  praying  for  a  religious  down  trodden  nation  which  has  done  illustrious 
service  to  the  world.  Let  us  not  fear.  The  Poles  were  once  the  only  bulwark  of 
the  Church  against  the  Paynim.  The  catholic  valor  of  John  Sobieski  is  the 
brightest  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  Heaven  is  not  ungrateful.  The  Poles  have 
merit  above ;  the  crimes  of  Russia  are  sufficient  to  commote  a  tempest  of  exter¬ 
minating  vengeance;  the  true  interceder  has  holily  led  the  way,  the  whole 
Church  has  followed  him ;  and  Polish  freedom  is  at  hand.  The  darkest  hour  is 
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that  before  the- dawn,  and  the  faith  and  devot'on  of  the  Church  always  lead  to 
the  brightest  morning. 

“  But  does  not  Ireland  merit  the  consideration  Poland  has  received?  The 
Poles  were  never  more  important  to  the  Church  than  the  Irish,  and  they  have  not 
been  half  so  despotically  treated.  Confiscation,  sacrilege,  massacre,  extermina¬ 
tion,  perfect  religious  and  political  despotism  have  been  going  on  in  Ireland  for 
seven  hundred  years,  and  Ireland  is  the  most  Catholic  of  nations.  God  is  the 
Protector  of  Nations  :  why  has  he  not  protected  Ireland?  The  Sovereign  Pon¬ 
tiffs  are  the  chief  intercessors  for  nations  to  Heaven :  why  have  they  never  offer¬ 
ed  up  public  prayers  for  Ireland  ?  Let  us  impugn  neither  God  nor  his  Church  ; 
but  let  us  hope  that  as  by  the  Divine  assistance  Irish  nationality  has  been  pre¬ 
served  through  every  vicissitude,  the  day  of  complete  Irish  independence  is  not 
far  distant.  The  wrongs  of  Ireland  will  yet  bring  down  the  dreadful  wrath  of 
Heaven  on  the  British  head.  Amen  !” — Herald  and  Visitor,  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
23d,  1863. 

“  The  wrongs  of  Ireland  will  yet  bring  down  the  dreadful 
wrath  of  Heaven  on  the  British  head.  Amen  !”  So  be  it !  is 
the  voice  of  Polish  sympathizers,  with  whom  British  public 
opinion  is  so  anxious  to  be  in  confederacy!  Will  anything 
open  the  eyes  of  the  British  people  to  see  the  drift  into  which 
the  absolutist  tendencies  of  their  aristocracy  are  leading  them? 
With  all  the  national  horror  of  Popery,  the  nation  contrives  to 
make  itself  a  most  serviceable  auxiliary  of  Popery,  in  nearly 
all  its  foreign  relations.  Perhaps  the  recent  lessons  from 
Poland  and  Mexico  may  not  be  wholly  lost  upon  the  British 
mind. 

The  Article  in  Blackwood,  which  is  written  with  much 
ability,  and  with  a  curious  mixture  of  common  sense  as  to 
matters  of  fact,  and  long  prejudices  as  to  matters  of  theory 
and  profession,  discloses  the  earnest  anxiety  of  the  British 
mind  to  be  doing  something  for  the  relief  of  Poland,  together 
with  an  overwhelming  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  doing 
anything  with  effect.  We  beg  to  commend  to  them  the 
advice  of  that  great  master  of  the  healing  art,  who  made  all 
his  pupils  write  at  the  beginning  of  their  note  books  this 
maxim : 

“  When  you  know  not  wiiat  to  no — do  nothing.” 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  two  cases  will  show  that  the 
Polish  insurrection  and  the  American  insurrection  run  togeth¬ 
er  on  all-fours  in  almost  every  essential  particular.  Both  alike 
are  unwarranted  by  the  occasion,  reckless  and  cruel  in  the 
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conduct,  and  hopeless  as  to  the  result.  And  both  alike  have 
depended  for  their  inception,  their  means,  and  their  continu¬ 
ance,  upon  sympathy  and  help  from  abroad,  and  especially 
from  the  same  sources,  France  and  England.  Both  will  con¬ 
tinue,  at  all  hazards  and  against  all  disasters,  as  long  as  there 
appears  to  be  the  smallest  possible  ground  of  hope  that  the 
expected  help  from  England  and  France  will  yet  come.  And 
when  that  hope  is  utterly  and  finally  abandoned,  each  will 
subside  and  expire  as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  deep 
madness  to  die  out  of  a  deluded  people,  after  having  been  culti¬ 
vated  and  cherished  so  long  by  those  to  whom  they  looked  for 
guidance.  Seeing  all  this  so  distinctly,  the  writer  before  us 
still  fosters  their  error  by  telling  them  that  ‘‘aid  may  yet 
come.”  Aid  cannot  come.  And  those  have  much  to  answer 
for,  who  have  failed  to  tell  them  from  the  beginning  that  there 
can  no  help  come  to  them  from  abroad.  Had  that  been  said 
at  the  beginning,  all  the  terrible  losses  and  sufferings  of  these 
twin  insurrections  would  have  been  saved.’ 

And  if  our  voice  could  reach  the  people  of  Poland,  or  even 
the  Polish  Committees,  here  or  elsewhere,  we  would  earnestly 
beseech  them,  in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity,  and  of 
that  common  Christianity  which  is  acknowledged  alike  in 
Europe  and  America,  by  Greek,  and  Catholic,  and  Protestant, 
to  cease  contending  against  the  inevitable.  You  cannot  re¬ 
store  your  country  to  its  nationality,  because  your  fathers 
could  not  govern  it  or  protect  it  when  it  existed.  They 
sinned  against  faith  and  against  liberty  when  they  persecuted 
and  drove  off  their  fellow  Christians,  and  it  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
verse  the  providential  decree  of  retribution.  You  cannot  re¬ 
sist  the  Russian  power,  and  there  is  no  human  aid  that  can 
reach  you.  A  while  ago  it  was  possible  that  your  struggles 
might  bring  on  a  general  war,  and  deluge  Europe  in  blood, 
but  it  would  not  have  restored  Poland.  France  is  too  far  off, 
with  Germany  between,  to  help  you  ;  and  Louis  Hapoleon  has 
too  much  on  his  hands  already  to  attempt  anything  in  your 
behalf  except  intrigues,  which  have  all  failed.  The  poor  old 
Pope  cannot  help  you,  for  he  can  only  stay  in  Pome  by  the 
help  of  French  bayonets,  and  he  is  unable  to  constitute  a 
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bishop  in  all  Italy.  These  can  only  get  }7ou  into  difficulty,  and 
there  leave  you.  The  only  alternative  before  you  is  to  submit 
to  the  Russian  rule  on  the  best  terms  you  can  get,  or  to  be 
utterly  exterminated  like  the  once  proud  “nationalities”  of 
Tecumseh  and  of  Black  Hawk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
submission  but  the  fond  illusion  of  an  impossible  dream. 
Under  the  new  policy  of  the  Emperor,  you  will  be  secure  of 
protection  against  foreign  enemies  and  domestic  turbulence ; 
you  will  have  religious  liberty  yourselves,  and  all  your  neigh¬ 
bors  will  have  the  same  ;  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  methods 
by  which  Alexander  II.  is  developing  the  resources  of  his 
whole  empire,  will  of  course  include  you  and  your  posterity. 
Your  serfs  will  be  free,  your  laborers  will  have  land,  your 
peasants  will  have  justice,  your  children  will  have  schools, 
your  families  will  have  Bibles,  your  towns  will  have  newspa¬ 
pers,  your  trade  will  have  roads  and  telegraphs,  and  your  land 
will  have  Peace,  and  prosperity  will  roll  in  upon  you  with  a 
tide  and  a  permanence,  such  as  Sarmatia  never  knew  through 
all  its  turbulent  history. 
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